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*.*The Bank publishes from time to time in this 
MonTHLY REVIEW signed articles by exponents of 
different theories on questions of public interest. 
The Bank is not necessarily in agreement with 
the views expressed in these articles. 


The Northern Countries 





By George Soloveytchik 


WO views are generally held in Great Britain concerning 

Scandinavia. On the one hand there is a feeling that 

what happens in Scandinavia is of no account to the 
rest of Europe. The four small countries of the north—namely 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden—seem so far removed 
both geographically and politically from the main centres of 
interest—which to-day is practically synonymous with saying 
the main centres of unrest—that at first glance there appears 
to be little reason why they should command our attention. 
This view holds that they have been happy, prosperous and | 
neutral for so long that there appears no reason why they 
should give cause for anxiety. 

Alternatively there is an attitude, developed in recent 
years, by a category of people who can best be described as 
“‘ social tourists.” These people have learned that Sweden 
has successfully overcome the depression of 1929-32 and has | 
since regained a high degree of prosperity. In consequence 
they have hurried to Scandinavia with the express purpose 
of finding out on the spot how this complete and rapid success 
was attained. 

Both these attitudes are singularly short-sighted and rather 
dangerous. They result in a complete distortion of the true» 
Scandinavian picture, and that picture is important enough 
to command a more serious approach. The scope of 
this article does not permit of a general examination © 
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Scandinavia’s position in the modern world as a political or 
cultural group of nations whose importance by far transcends 
their size or population. Yet even if we confine ourselves 
to a consideration of the economic position of the Scandinavian 
countries, it is possible to show why both separately and jointly 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Finland—or Scandinavia for 
short—are of special importance to Great Britain. 

First there is the fact that in this turbulent post-war 
world Scandinavia has remained “ Europe’s quiet corner ”’ 
or a “ haven of sanity,’”’ as she has sometimes been called. 
Here the main reason is the distance that separates her from 
the more active centres of political interest. This distance 
enables the Scandinavian countries to take a more detached 
view of current affairs, without, however, depriving them of the 
possibility of exercising a certain moral influence. Further- 
more, their detachment imparts to their influence a character 
of disinterestedness, which is in many ways unique. 

Disinterestedness, however, does not imply lack of 
interest. Indeed, Northern Europe is following the world’s 
affairs in the keenest possible manner, and is discussing the 
burning problems of the day with true passion, so far as this 
word can be used to describe the feelings of such essentially 
dispassionate people. 

Nevertheless while the Scandinavian countries are not 
actively concerned in international politics as such, they are 
largely dependent on the economic repercussions of current 
politics. This introduces the next point, namely, that the 
northern countries are ancient and highly-developed trading 
communities. Their combined population, including the 
Kingdom of Iceland (a Danish dominion whose relation to 
Denmark to-day is not dissimilar to that of Canada to 
Great Britain) is only 16-5 millions. Yet, in the aggregate, 
Scandinavia’s exports represent well over 5 per cent. of the 
world’s total exports, and her imports amount to slightly more 

n 5 - cent. of the world’s total imports. Only the 
United States, Great Britain and Germany sell more than 
Scandinavia, and only Great Britain, the United States, 
Germany and France buy more. 

The share of the northern countries in certain specific 
export trades is particularly impressive. Eighty-five per cent. 
of the world’s wood-pulp exports, 71 per cent. of those of 
cellulose, and 27 per cent. of those of paper come from the 
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northern countries. They equally are responsible for nearly 


40 per cent. of the world’s exports of sawn timber, 59 per cent. | 


of those of bacon, 27 per cent. of those of butter and 
26 per cent. of those of eggs. Scandinavian commercial 
interests to-day are world-wide. There is hardly a country 
to which Scandinavia does not sell some of her raw materials 
or agricultural produce or manufactured goods; hardly a 
country from which she does not import some of the commo- 
dities she requires. 

The third reason for Scandinavia’s importance is that 
by far the greatest part of her external trade is concentrated 
in two markets, namely, Great Britain and Germany. In days 
gone by, when bilateral trade was as yet unheard of, and 


every country in the world was free to buy and sell in its , 


best markets, the Scandinavians sold to Great Britain and 
bought from Germany. Great Britain has for the past 
century found in Northern Europe one of her chief sources 
of supply. At the same time, until a few years ago, no special 
importance was attached here to commercial reciprocity, and 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Finland were free to cover 
their own requirements in the cheap and much more active 
German market. Not until the complete reversal of Great 
Britain’s commercial policy in 1931-32 took place, were the 
necessary adjustments initiated. These adjustments took the 
form of trade agreements, signed in London in 1933 with 
all the four northern countries, and stipulating that hence- 
forward these countries should also “ buy British” if they 


wished to go on selling in this, by far their best, and in| 


respect of certain commodities, their only market. The striking 
change in the course of trade which has since taken place 
can be judged from the following statistics, showing the share 
of Scandinavia in Britain’s world trade. The figures represent 
percentages of Great Britain’s total imports and exports :— 


IMPORTS Exports 

to Great Britain from Great Britain 
1929 1938 1929 1938 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Finland , : 1-22 2-09 0-46 1:17 
Sweden mS 2-11 2-67 1-45 2-49 
Norway 1-16 1-20 1-35 1-61 
Denmark ine 4-60 4-1l 1-46 3-35 
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Scandinavia ... 9-09 10-07 4-72 8-6 
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Scandinavia’s share of Great Britain’s European trade 
alone was for 1929 22°8 per cent. of British imports and 
13°5 per cent. of British exports. In 1938 the import 
percentage was 29-9 and the export percentage 23-7 per cent. 

The three most important sources of British imports in 
1938 were :— 

(1) United States 


(2) Scandinavia 
(3) Canada 


£117-8 millions or 12-81 per cent. 
92-5 ” 10-07 ” 
78-5 - 8-53 ” 


As regards exports, out of Great Britain’s total of 
£470°8 millions in 1938 the share of the four Scandinavian 
countries combined amounted to the imposing sum of 
£40°6 millions. South Africa came next with £39-5 millions 
(as far as individual countries go—our best customer), 
then Australia with £38-2 millions, and then India with 
£36-4 millions. Even more striking is the fact that little 
Denmark alone, with her population of 3-5 millions, is now 
Britain’s second largest customer in Europe, being exceeded 
in this respect only by Germany. She is also Great Britain’s 
fourth largest individual “ foreign’ customer in the world, 
as is shown by the following table :— 


1929 1938 

British Exports to— £ millions 
Germany ... 37-0 20-6 
United States 45°6 20°5 
Argentina . 29-0 19-3 
Denmark 10-7 15-8 
France 31-7 15-1 


I shall revert to the question of Anglo-Danish trade 
later, but the above figures are eloquent enough. In 1938 
Scandinavia, taken as a whole, was Great Britain’s best 
customer in the world. She was also Great Britain’s second 
largest source of supply. 

Meanwhile, the following observations, made in the 
Board of Trade Journal, on the distribution of British overseas 
trade in 1938, are worth noting :— 


“The Dominions have in the past been, with few 
exceptions, better customers in proportion to the number 
of their inhabitants than foreign countries, and this 
remained generally true for 1938 ; Denmark and Norway 
were, as usual, the only foreign countries to compare in 
this respect with the Dominions. 


by agriculture. 


Norway. 





In spite of the fall in prices between 1929 and 1938 
the majority of the Northern European countries took from | 
us goods to a greater value per head than in 1929, as did | 


the Union of South Africa and the British West Indies,” 


A comparison of some of these per capita values is given 
in the following table :— 


British Exports, per head of 


New Zealand 
Eire ... om 
Australia 
Denmark 
South Africa 
Norway 
Sweden 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
U.S.A. 

India ror 
Soviet Union 


This table provides final proof of Scandinavia’s commercial 
value to Great Britain both as a customer and a supplier. 

The next and perhaps the most fundamental cause of 
Scandinavia’s economic importance is her high standard of 
living. This renders it necessary to examine how these small 
countries have reached their present position, and have 
maintained or even consolidated it, despite the world crisis 
and the competition of some of the more powerful nations. 
Now a high standard of living presupposes affluence. But | 
when we compare the natural resources of Scandinavia with 
those of other countries, it becomes apparent that Nature has 
in no way been more generous to Northern Europe than to 
other parts of the world. 
practically no raw materials of her own except those produced 
There is a little timber, a little china clay, | 
and a few peat deposits; but there are no minerals, no iron 
or coal. Yet Denmark not only has her agriculture, her 
mercantile marine and her fisheries, but despite the absence 
of raw materials, has succeeded in building up certain industries 
of world renown. 

A somewhat similar development has taken place | 
Though not quite so poor in natural resources 
as Denmark (there is considerably more timber and there 
are also a few minerals), Norway has had to surmount the 


1929 1938 
population, to— £ s ¢. , «4¢ 
on eee eee 1410 6 11 19 il 

3 3S & 617 8 
8 9 7 5 10 ll 
3 0 3 430 
31710 319 2 
310 6 21111 
114 6 117 3 
018 6 1 8 9 
015 4 073 
oll 5 0 6 0 
07 6 03 2 
0 4 5 011i 
0 0 6 009 


Denmark, for example, has 
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eatest difficulties in order to establish her various industries. 

ining, wood manufactures and fishing have for a long time 
provided a large part of the country’s exports, while in the 
last thirty years a new big export industry—electro-chemical 
and electro-metallurgical—has reached imposing proportions. 
Food canning (especially fish), textiles, glassware and 
engineering must also be mentioned. But the greatest 
Norwegian achievement is her shipping industry. Without 
any Government support in any form whatsoever—in fact, 
despite heavy taxation at home and subsidised competition 
abroad—the Norwegians have established themselves as the 
fourth maritime nation in the world, for only Great Britain, 
the United States and Japan possess larger commercial fleets. 
Not only is Norway, with a population of less than three 
millions, quantitatively ahead of great powers like Germany, 
Italy and France, but the quality of her ships and the standard 
of wages, maintenance and sailors’ accommodations are higher 
than those of almost any other nation. 

Finally, there is Sweden, rightly considered the “‘ Primus 
inter Pares ’’ among the Scandinavian nations to-day. With 
an area of 173,000 square miles, or roughly one and a half 
times the size of Great Britain and Ireland, and with a 
population of a little over six million people (considerably 
less than that of greater London), Sweden has attained an 
amazing degree of economic development. Admittedly her 
natural wealth is great, but it is no greater than that of, say, 
Canada or Australia. There are 32 million acres of forests in 
the northern part of the country and 14 millions in the south, 
and these together form one of the world’s principal sources 
of soft wood. In addition to her vast timber resources, which 
have become the foundation of a huge wood goods, pulp and 
paper industry, Sweden also has some extensive and rich 
iron ore deposits, various other minerals, and a small but rich 
gold mine. Furthermore, she has many rivers and waterfalls 
that have been put to profitable use, providing hydro-electric 
power not only for Swedish industry, but even for Denmark 
across the channel. The importance of hydro-electric power 
in the industrial development of Sweden must be emphasised, 
and a large percentage of the factories to-day have their own 
power stations. For several centuries Sweden’s mines have 
provided her with ore for manufacturing iron and steel. Her 
forests have supplied her with timber for her sawmills, and 
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fuel for her iron works, and her waterfalls have furnished | 
power not only for blast furnaces, forges and sawmills, but | 


also for every other kind of industrial plant. Simultaneously 
Sweden has developed a high degree of engineering technique 
and mechanical skill among her workers, and this is the chief 
key to her progress and prosperity. 











Many decades of internal and external peace have enabled | 


the Scandinavians to turn all their best brains to the economic 
and cultural development of their respective countries. Not 
only are they not burdened by war debts, but they have been 
both lucky and wise enough to put the whole of their creative 
effort into productive channels. Good taste and common sense 
have guided them in this process, while the fact that they 
enjoy spending money and like to get the best of everything 
has helped to create a strong internal market. 

The truth is that the present prosperity of the Scandinavian 
countries is very largely a result of the human element. What- 
ever the value of their natural resources the decisive factor is 
the national character and the quality of the population. 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland have the good luck 
to be inhabited by people who possess in a supreme degree 
the power of making the most of the opportunities offered 
them by the nature of their respective countries. In Denmark, 
especially during the last sixty years, the efficient and systematic 
organisation of agriculture is dependent entirely upon the in- 
dustry and intelligence of the Danish peasant. Agriculture 
in Denmark demands a thorough knowledge of book-keeping 
and statistics, a comprehension of foreign exchange operations 
and of economic problems of world importance. All this, 
needless to say, is required in addition to the ordinary know- 
ledge of the peasant as far as working the land or breeding 
cattle is concerned. It is enough to exchange a few words 


-_—— 


ee 


with a simple Danish peasant to realise at once that he possesses 


a unique store of information—indeed, that he is somethi 
of a professor in his own subject. He has reached su 
a high degree of perfection that he turns out a standard pig, 
or cow, or chicken with the same precision and efficiency 
as Mr. Ford produces his motor-cars or Mr. Waterman his 
fountain pens. 

This flourishing economic and cultural development of 
Scandinavia has very deep roots in the history of her people. 
As far back as 3,000 or 4,000 years ago Northern Europe had 
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a comparatively advanced culture. Democracy there is old, 
yet creative, adaptable and vigorous. While the present 
economic and social forms have only been evolved during the 
last few decades, they are nevertheless a continuation of 
Scandinavia’s old spirit and best traditions. It is these, 
coupled with good luck and good management, that have 
turned Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland into the 
“ Aristocratic Democracies ” of the North. 

So far I have described the basic causes of Scandinavia’s 
economic importance, both generally and to Great Britain. 
But where do the four Scandinavian countries stand to-day ? 
The fact is that all four are faced with one problem, and 
one problem only ; and all other problems, both external and 
internal, are dependent upon it. That problem is—Great 
Britain. Over 25 per cent. of Sweden’s and Norway’s exports 
go to Great Britain, over 40 per cent. of Finland’s and over 
60 per cent. of Denmark’s. That in itself would be a sufficiently 
strong link between their vital interests and this country. 
But in addition to that, they are moved by the strongest 
political sympathy, for they feel that they share in the political 
destinies of Great Britain, that Britain’s strength 1s their 
strength, and Britain’s weakness their weakness. This has 
a bearing of paramount importance on their economic situation. 
At the moment they feel that they are threatened by the double 
danger of German activity and British inaction. The Germans 
are making a strong drive to recapture their former markets in 
Scandinavia, while the attitude of our exporters remains 
singularly sluggish. Moreover, it would be idle to deny the 
fact that all four northern countries have viewed Britain’s 
foreign policy in recent years with growing apprehension. 
Much though they love Britain and appreciate her good 
custom, they cannot disregard the changing balance of power 
in Europe, whether it be real or apparent. Greatly though 
they dislike and fear Germany, they feel that they cannot 
afford to antagonise her. 

Moreover, despite their traditional neutrality (which was 
formally reaffirmed last summer), they feel seriously threatened. 
And this, not for any political, but chiefly for economic reasons. 
They feel that in case of a new international conflict, both 
Germany and Soviet Russia may attempt to secure by force 
control of their raw materials—especially foodstuffs and 
Swedish iron ore. 
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It is symptomatic that all the four countries, which had 
gone further than any other nations in practical disarmament, 
are now beginning to spend very substantial sums on 
armaments. Whether their apprehensions are justified or not 
is, of course, a matter of opinion. Yet the fact remains that 
their economic life is being seriously affected by the precau- 
tionary defence measures which they are now taking, and 
which include not only rearmament, but a very close study of 
inter-Scandinavian economic co-operation in case of an 
emergency. This co-operation is, of course, vital even in 
times of peace, but if the four Scandinavian nations were 
involved in an international conflict—or if their chief customers 
and suppliers were so involved—an exchange of goods and 
raw materials between themselves would be of immeasurable 
importance to them. 

It is significant that their trade with each other rose from 
barely 10 per cent. before the war to 27 per cent. in ro18, 
while to-day it has relapsed to its old proportion, namely, 
about 10 per cent. of their total foreign trade turnover. The 
problem is a difficult one, since in many trades these countries 
are competitors and some of their industries overlap. Yet 
every endeavour is being made to expand inter-Scandinavian 
economic co-operation and various special official bodies have 
been set up for this purpose. 

The Oslo agreement failed to achieve its wider objective, 
which was to initiate a process of freer international trade. 
But its main principles are finding a practical application in 
the narrower field of inter-Scandinavian trade. There is, 











however, a serious obstacle to the northern countries’ desire | 


to grant each other lower customs or other privileges and 
preferences. This is the Most-favoured Nation Clause in 
existing trade agreements. This means that any new facilities 
granted by the Scandinavians for a freer interchange of goods 
as between themselves must automatically benefit all other 
countries with whom trade agreements exist. The only way 
out would seem to be the introduction of a new special 


“ Northern Countries’ Clause "—a matter which is already | 


receiving careful consideration from the parties concerned. 
Another question which is of vital importance to 
Scandinavia as a whole is the intended British shipping 
subsidy. Not only Norway, but the three other northern 
countries have extensive shipping interests. None of them 
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subsidise their shipping industry. Indeed, they greatly resent 
the continued references in the British press to the unfair 
competition of subsidised foreign shipping—with no mention 
whatsoever that Scandinavia’s ships, like Great Britain’s, 
receive no support in any shape or form. They feel that this 
fact at least deserves acknowledgment. They also view with 
great concern the coming changes in the British industry, which 
in the past used to co-operate with them, but which to-day 
appears to show no desire for consultation on so vital a matter. 

Reference has already been made to the Swedish iron ore 
position. Both Sweden and Britain have been viewing with 
growing concern for a number of years the fact that Germany 
is practically the monopolistic buyer of Swedish iron ore. 
Out of an annual output fixed at about 1o million tons, 
Germany has been taking something like 80 per cent. whereas 
Great Britain has only been taking about 10 per cent. As the 
industry is under Government control (which fixes the limit 
mined every year) the Swedish and British Governments 
agreed that there should be an expansion in Britain’s share in 
total exports of Swedish ore, and with this end in view, the 
limit of the total ore to be mined every year was increased 
by a few million tons. Nevertheless British purchases of 
Swedish ore have not increased, but have actually dropped. 
The figures below show the situation very clearly :— 


Exports to Exports to 
Total Great Britain Germany 
(million tons) 
Eee cee _ 13,110,349 2,136,811 8,818,050 
1938 ... one 11,973,765 1,602,704 8,441,436 


There can be no doubt that the dominating position of 
Germany in the Swedish iron ore industry is not without 
danger. It would be in the mutual interests of both Sweden 
and Britain if this country availed itself of the adjustments 
that have been made in its favour. 

There are to-day no special commercial issues outstanding 
between Great Britain and Sweden or Norway, although 
naturally Great Britain would like both countries to buy more 
British manufactured goods. The position is different, 
however, in the case of Finland and Denmark. Despite her 
splendid efforts, which have resulted in the doubling of her 
urchases of British goods within the narrow space of a very 
ew years, Denmark is still being criticised for not buying 
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enough in Great Britain. Now, while it would naturally be 
desirable to see her purchases increased still further, it is 
manifestly absurd to expect a country of three and a half 
million people to buy as much as a country of 47 million 
people. For this reason alone imports and exports between the 
two countries cannot be expected to balance. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that we purchase from Denmark food- 
stuffs which are essential to us, whereas we sell her a range 
of manufactured goods or raw materials (chiefly coal) which 
she can obtain elsewhere, as often as not at far lower prices, 
Still, commercial relations remain very friendly, and the 
Danes themselves are straining every effort to increase their 
imports from Great Britain. 

Through the application of a strictly controlled system 
of foreign exchange licences the Danish Government has 
been able to bring about a striking re-orientation of the 
country’s import trade so as to give Great Britain an increased 
share in it and to reduce the share of Germany and other 
sources of supply. Moreover, a number of voluntary Danish 
organisations are actively sponsoring the “ Buy British 
Movement,” for example, the Danish-British Association, 
the British Import Union and similar bodies. 

Finally, there is the case of Finland. It has been 
suggested in certain quarters that a system of licences similar 
to the Danish system should be introduced. British business 
men and especially the British Chamber of Commerce Delega- 
tion which visited Finland in June, 1938, have been very 
vociferous in condemning Finland for not buying enough 
British goods. But they do not seem to have shown much 
willingness or capacity to cater for the Finnish market, and 
the initiative for procuring a somewhat more equitable trade 
balance has been very largely left to the Finns themselves. 
In this connection it may be noted that the Finnish Export 
Association, founded in 1919, was reorganised last year as 
a Foreign Trade Association, whose principal object is to 
develop both import and export trade. It has already done 
some useful work in that direction, and a delegation of 
representative Finnish business men are visiting Great Britain 
in April to study the possibilities of placing further orders in 
this country. 

As imports into Finland are generally free from restrictions, 
British exporters are legitimately expected by that country 
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to be competitive in price and to trade on terms which are 
comparable to those of other nations. At the moment this 
does not appear to be the case. It must also be appreciated 
that despite the outstanding success of her post-war economic 
development, Finland has no accumulated wealth, and that 
her purchasing capacity depends almost entirely on the success 
of her exports. 

The broad lesson of this analysis of the economic position 
of Scandinavia is that it would be a fatal mistake if, in an 
attempt to “‘ squeeze ” Scandinavia economically, we were to 
drive her into Germany’s arms. Although her trade balance 
with Great Britain is distinctly in her favour, it must be 
remembered that Scandinavia is not only our best customer, 
but also a loyal and devoted political friend. We cannot 
afford to lose her, and it is well to bear in mind that our 
trade with the countries of Northern Europe depends not only 
on our efficiency and competitive ability, but also very largely 
on our international prestige. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


March 20th, 1939. 
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Economic Conditions at Home and Overseas 





The recovery in home trade and industry, which was 

ing good progress a month ago, has since been checked 
by the shock to confidence occasioned by the German annexa- 
tion of Czechoslovakia and by the consequent development 
of fresh uncertainty and tension in the field of international 
politics. Industry therefore presented a confused picture 
at the end of March. Most of the statistical evidence so far 
available relates to the weeks preceding this change for the 
worse in the international situation, and so appears reasonably 
encouraging. Again, while there is some evidence that new 
business has been checked by the untoward developments 
of the past few weeks, many sections of industry are still 
engaged upon orders placed prior to the crisis, and so appear 
to have maintained their greater activity up to the present 
moment. Then there is the prospect of a yet further expansion 
of our rearmament programme, and this will again provide 
many trades with additional work. The net result is that 
at the moment industrial conditions appear to be rather better 


than they really are, for if the international tension continues, | 


the resultant falling-off in new orders must before long begin 
to affect production, except in the many rearmament industries 
where activity is likely to expand. 

Allowance must be made for these considerations when 
examining the record of recent weeks. Demand for coal 
has been fairly well maintained, except at Cardiff where 


—~e- 


orders are limited to immediate requirements. February ' 


witnessed a further increase in iron and steel production. 
Sheffield reports an improvement in basic steel. Activity 
at Birmingham is largely confined to rearmament work, but 
Glasgow reports that up to the middle of March there was 
a welcome increase in ordinary commercial business. Tin- 


plate production rose from 4o per cent. of capacity in January, | 


to 56 per cent. in early March. Engineering is very satisfactory 
at Sheffield and fairly good at Birmingham. Naval shipyards 
at Newcastle and on the Clyde are busy, but very few orders 
for mercantile tonnage have recently been placed. It remams 
to be seen how far the Government’s new proposals help 


the shipyards. The building trade outlook became mort | 


encouraging during February, for the total value of plans 
passed showed an increase of 7-1 per cent. on the previous 
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ear. This was the first increase to be recorded since August. 
The March returns are not yet available, and so it is impossible 
to see if recent events have caused any set-back. 

Employment rose from 11,419,000 in February to 
11,586,000 in March, and this increase was far from being 
entirely seasonal. The retail trade returns for February show 
an increase of 2-3 per cent. in value over those of twelve months 
before. The consumers’ goods industries were improving 
up to the middle of March, but a feeling of doubt has since 
arisen, and this is beginning to check new business. Thus, 
while between March 7th and 28th the production of cotton 
yarn and cloth was still increasing, sales of American yarn 
fell from 80 to 70 per cent. of normal, and cloth sales from 
72 to 60 per cent. This decline in sales, if continued, must 
eventually begin to affect production. Demand for raw 
wool, both in London and Australia, has remained good, 
but business at Bradford, though unsettled by the crisis, 
seems to be holding up well. Northampton reports some 
improvement in the boot and shoe trade and also in tanning. 
Conditions at Leicester are quiet, but the spring demand 
for boots and shoes and also for hosiery is better than a 
year ago. 

Wholesale prices remain steady. There was the normal 
seasonal decline in the cost-of-living index number during 
February. Electricity consumption in February was not quite 
up to the January level. Railway goods traffic receipts con- 
tinued to rise during February and the first three weeks of 
March, but were not quite so good in the last week of the 
month. Coal traffic receipts have lately been shrinking. 
Business in chemicals has been steady, with some improvement 
in industrial demand. Raw material imports during February 
were not quite up to the January level. Exports were a 
little better than in January, but this was entirely due to the 
fact that February witnessed the exportation of three war 
vessels, Shipping entries/and clearances for February were 
below those of the previous month. The Economist freight 
index number rose slightly in February, but later reports from 
Cardiff and Liverpool are less encouraging. 

News from the Empire is on the whole good. The 
National Bank of Australasia says that good rains have fallen 
in most parts and have given an excellent opening to the new 
season. Demand for wool is strengthening, and internal 
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trade is steady. Conditions remain stable in Canada. The 
mines are active, but newsprint production is still restricted, 
In India, February imports and exports showed an improve- 
ment on the previous year. Light rains have fallen in some 
districts, but rain is needed in many areas. The Bombay 
piece-goods trade is quiet. Business in South Africa is 
satisfactory apart from the usual seasonal recession. 

There is no definite trend in the United States. Steel 
production remains at about 55 per cent. of capacity, and the 
usual seasonal revival appears to be absent in both department 
store sales and general manufacturing. Building, however, 
continues to improve, and this is helping the industries which 
provide construction materials. On the Continent, there has 
been a slow but definite improvement in France during recent 
months. In some ways this is affecting Belgium, for there is 
evidence that the belga is over-valued, and this is proving a 
more serious matter now that French industry is reviving, 
Activity in Germany is well maintained, but the chief problem 
there is the strain now being placed upon the country’s pro- 
ductive capacity. There was an improvement in February in 
the Swedish iron and steel trades, and export business in 
timber, wood-pulp and paper was also better than in the 
previous year. In South America, Argentine wheat sales have 
been disappointing, and export trade generally is at a low ebb. 

The general impression left by conditions both at home 
and overseas is that the economic background is conducive 
to a moderate recovery. Everything, however, depends upon 
the maintenance of confidence, and so long as international 
politics remain in their present state of uncertainty and strain, 
there can be little confidence in the future. For these reasons, 
it is impossible to say how trade will develop during the next 
few months, for at the moment it is at the mercy of inter- 
national politics. A continuance of the present feeling of 
strain for more than a short period must inevitably cause a 
fresh set-back, only alleviated (if alleviation is a legitimate 
term) by a fresh intensification of rearmament. Apart from 
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this all-important doubt, there is no reason why the ate | 
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Notes of the Month 


The Money Market.—Partly as a result of the change in 
the international situation, and partly because of the month’s 
growth in the supply of Treasury bills, firmer conditions 
developed during rch. Loans against bonds were never 
easy to obtain, and rates charged by outside lenders ran up 
to ; per cent. Meanwhile, the clearing banks were not eager 
to buy bills, and this, together with the increase in the 
Treasury bill supply, caused discount rates to harden. On 
March 24th, when £45 millions of Treasury bills were allotted 
against maturities of £35 millions, the market secured the 
very satisfactory quota of 73 per cent., and the average 
tender rate was 14s. 7°44d. per cent. This result was obtained 
in spite of the fact that the bills then allotted were the convenient 
end-of-June maturity. The following week when £42 millions 
of bills were allotted, against maturities of £31 millions, the 
average tender rate rose to £1 5s. 6-72d. per cent., or the highest 
rate for seven years. The marked quota was 71 per cent. 

The change in the international situation affected the 
money market in several ways. There was no pronounced 
flight of funds from London, as happened last August and 
September, but the political uncertainty was just sufficient 
to give rise to a desire for rather greater liquidity. There 
was also a certain transfer of balances held by overseas banks 
from London to New York. This transfer was not entirely 
inspired by political fears. With forward dollars at a premium, 
there has been a temptation to lodge funds temporarily in 
New York by buying spot dollars and re-selling them forward ; 
and apart from any interest which such funds can earn in 
New York, the return on this operation has compared 
favourably with the yield available in the London money 
market. For this reason alone there has been a tendency 
for overseas funds to gravitate to New York, even though 
the British banks have not thought it expedient to take 
advantage of this discount on forward sterling. This explains 
the shortage of outside money, which is provided largely by 
the London offices of overseas banks. Meanwhile, the 
Exchange Equalisation Account lost a certain amount of gold 
through the support of sterling, and this has had the usual 
temporary consequence of transferring money from the 
joint-stock banks’ cash to public deposits at the Bank of 
England, This is one reason why the banks have been less 
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eager to buy bills. Meanwhile, the period of heavy revenue 
collection was drawing to its end by early March, while 
ordinary expenditure was being supplemented by expenditure 
under the Defence Loan Acts. Hence the total issue of 
Treasury bills by tender rose during March from £346 to | 
£366 millions, with a further increase to £376 millions on 
April rst. For all these reasons money became less plentiful, 
while the supply of bills was growing, which explains why | 
both money and discount rates became somewhat harder. | 
The Foreign Exchanges.—In spite of the political doubts, 

sterling has been successfully held at $4.68 and over, and it | 
is doubtful if the Exchange Equalisation Account’s gold losses 
have exceeded {10 or £15 millions. The new restrictions 
on speculation in gold and forward exchange, introduced at 
the New Year, have limited dealings and have also facilitated 
the task of the authorities, while most of the refugee money 
formerly in London had already been transferred to New York 
or Paris last year. The main pressure in fact was upon 
Continental currencies, such as the belga, the Swiss franc, 
and to a lesser degree the guilder. There were in fact 
heavy transfers of funds from the countries represented by 
those currencies to New York, and the chief motive behind 
those transfers was either the fear of war or the fear of 
aggression. The major part of the very heavy gold shipments 
to New York since the middle of March represented gold 
coming out of those countries’ reserves. The British authorities 
both gained and lost gold, for at times gold was offered | 
on the London bullion market out of private hoards, as the | 
holders preferred to buy dollars. There was in particular 
a demand for American currency, and dollar notes were 
quoted in London at a slight premium. Not all the gold 
shipped to New York actually changed ownership, for there 
is evidence that some Continental authorities are transferring 
part of their gold to New York for safer custody. There 
were certain signs of weakness in forward sterling, and at 
one time three months’ dollars rose to 3} cents premium. 
This, however, only equals 2 per cent. per annum, and 
cannot be called a serious movement. French francs have 

remained very steady at Frs.1763?, with the three months’ rate | 
at only Fr.# discount. Even after the development of the 
fresh political tension it was understood that the French 
authorities were continuing to gain gold. The weakness of 
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the Swiss franc was not very serious, and the outflow of 
funds from Switzerland was easily covered by the Swiss 
National Bank, probably out of its foreign assets. The 
weakness of the belga is in some ways more serious, for the 
Belgian National Bank has lost a fair amount of gold, while 
the belga is not only affected by the international situation 
but also by Belgian internal difficulties. The recent recovery 
in French industry means that France, with her devalued franc, 
is now a more formidable competitor of Belgium than she 
was a year ago, and a moderate devaluation of the belga 
within the next few months is regarded as being within the 
bounds of possibility. 

Immediately after the German annexation of Czecho- 
slovakia, the London banks were requested not to part with 
Czech-owned gold, balances and securities without permission 
from the Bank of England, and a circular was issued explaining 
this request in greater detail. The whole position has since 
been regularised by a special Act of Parliament. Permission 
has been quickly forthcoming in such cases as those of Czech 
refugees who wished to draw money in London, while a general 
permission was granted to cover debts due to or assets 
belonging to British subjects. Whether this control is to be 
more than a temporary measure remains to be seen. Its 
immediate object was to safeguard the interests of the owners 
of such assets, who might otherwise find themselves forced to 
part with them. There is some evidence that this is recognised 
on the Continent, and the new Act has certainly not deterred 
foreigners from sending securities to London for safe custody. 

The Stock Exchange.—The recovery in prices, which took 
place during February and early March, was abruptly arrested 
by the fresh international tension caused by the German 
annexation of Czechoslovakia. Prices were at once generally 
marked down, but there was no heavy volume of selling, and 
the initial fall was checked after a few days. A period of 
uncertainty followed, towards the end of which prices began 
to rally. A fresh set-back, however, took place at the end of 
March, as the result of the signs of new tension between 
Germany and Poland. 

_ In some ways the reaction was most noticeable in the 
gilt-edged market, for between March roth and March 28th, 
2} per cent. Consols fell from 70} to 673, and 3} per cent. 
War Loan from 98? to 95}. A general desire for liquidity 
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led to a certain amount of realisation by large holders of British | 


Government stocks. The March 28th prices compare with 
those of 65 and 92$ touched on September 26th, so that about 


half the ground regained between the September crisis and | 


March roth has since been lost. In the foreign bond market 
Czech issues naturally felt the full force of the new crisis, but 
most European bonds were depressed. 


Home rails and industrials have lost about half the ground | 
gained during February and early March, but are still noticeably | 


higher than they were last September. Oil, rubber and base 


metal shares have equally lost part of the ground regained | 


since January. The reaction in gold-mining shares was rather 


more pronounced, All the February recovery has been lost, | 


and they have also fallen back to their levels of last September, 

Thus for the past few weeks markets have been entirely 
at the mercy of international politics. Certain sections, such 
as industrials, have displayed fair powers of resistance, and it 
is clear that there is a latent investment demand, if only 
international affairs could become more settled. If, however, 
the present conditions of strain continue indefinitely, it is 
doubtful how long or how successfully these underlying 
powers of resistance will be able to make themselves felt. 


Any condition of international tension inspires a general and | 
natural desire for liquidity, and for the moment this seems | 


likely to be the predominating influence. 

Overseas TIrade—Imports for February were {9:9 
millions less than in January, but part of this decrease was 
due to the shorter length of the month. There was, however, 
some contraction in imports of raw materials. Exports were 











well maintained when allowance is made for the shorter length | 
of February, and were also greater than in February, 1938. 

This apparent improvement was fortuitous, for the February, | 
1939, exports included three warships, valued at {1-8 millions, | 


and these must be regarded as a non-recurrent item. Re- 
exports compared favourably with those for January, but 
were lower than those of last year :— 

Jan., 1938 Feb.,1938 Jan.,1939 Feb., 1939 








£ millions 
Imports ... one 84-9 75-7 75-4 65-5 
British Exports ... 41-2 37-5 39°5 38-0 
Re-exports ove 4°8 5°5 4-6 4-8 
Total Exports... 46-0 43-0 44-1 42-8 
Import Surplus ... 38-9 32-7 31-3 22-7 
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The returns for the first two months of 1938 and 1939, 
are summarised in the following table :— 








| Increase (+) 
Description Jan.-Feb., Jan.—Feb., or 

1938 1939 | Decrease (—) 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
Total Imports we ae = 160-6 140-9 ~19-7 
Retained Imports ... es - 150-3 131-5 -18-8 
Raw Material Imports evs - 48-2 38-6 _ 9-6 
Manufactured Goods Imports... 42-1 35-9 - 62 
Total Exports, British Good i 78-7 77°5 » ion 
Coal Exports eee eee eee 5-7 5-5 ~ 0-2 
Iron and Steel Exports... ie 7-6 5-4 — 2-2 
Cotton Exports -s. eee wes 9-2 8-0 _ 4-2 
British Manufactured Goods Exports 62-3 60-9 a te 
Re-exports . die cae ee 10-3 | 9-4 — 0-9 
Total Exports oni wi sd 89-0 86-9 me 
Visible Trade Balance ose oe oe 71-6 — 54-0 +17-6 





Total imports were £19-7 millions less in value than those 
of the previous year, but part of this contraction is due to the 
fall in world prices during the past year. There has been 
some improvement since a year ago in retained imports of 
iron ore and scrap and also in those of wool, flax, hemp and 
jute, but raw cotton imports are still below those of last year. 
Coal exports are not quite up to last year’s level, but there 
has been a big increase in exports of iron and steel scrap. 
Cotton yarn exports are better than a year ago, but cotton 
piece-goods shipments are worse. The same distinction is 
apparent in the wool textile trade, where exports of tops and 
yarn show an improvement, whereas those of worsted and 
woollen tissues show a slight decline. Shipments of motor 
vehicles are not up to last year’s level. Still, on the whole, 
exports of British goods are not much less in value than those 
of a year ago, and the adverse trade balance is much lower 
than it was for the first two months of last year. 


Commodity Prices—Wholesale prices both in England and 
the United States remained remarkably stable during March, 
but a firmer tendency earlier in the month gave way later to a 
slight irregularity. In England the Financial Times index rose 
from 116-3 (September, 1931 = 100) at the end of February to 
116-9 a fortnight later; it then relapsed to 116-5, but returned 
to 116-9 at the end of March. The American Irving Fisher 
index rose from 116-0 to 116-4 (September, 1931 = 100) during 
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the first week of March, and has since fallen to 115-7, Ip 
England cotton prices hardened slightly during the first three 
weeks of March, but there was a reaction towards the end of | 
the month. Metal prices were firm during the whole month, 5 
Cereals followed the general trend, rising early in March and | 
falling during the last half of the month. 

During February the official British cost-of-living index | , 
number fell from 155 to 153 (July, 1914=100). This decline 
was mainly seasonal, and the total fall during the twelve | 
months to March Ist, 1939, amounts to three points. There 
was also a seasonal decline during February in the retail food 
price index, from 138 to 135 (July, 1914=100). The corre. 
sponding index for March 1st, 1938, was 140, so that the year 
witnessed a fall of five points. During the twelve months to 
March tst, 1939, there has been a slight increase in the average 
level of rent (including rates) and also in the average cost of 
fuel and light. The prices of clothing and miscellaneous items 
have fallen slightly during the past year. 
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3-7. In| Home Statistics 


rst three BANK OF ENGLAND 
e end of Issue Department 


= month =  — 
1 h Note Govt. | — Other Silver Fiduciary Gold 
rc and Circulation Debt Securities Securities in Issue 





£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 


° £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
ng index | gagMarch,1931/ 357-1 | 11-0 | 232-0 | 12-9 4-0 | 260-0 , 144-5 
s decline , «19382 (360-5 11-0 | 240-9 19-3 3-8 | 275-0 120-8 
> twelve , so g_~=—«1934 | 378-8 11-0 | 245-4 0-1 3-5 | 260-0 191-1 
There , «1936 | 406-5 11-0 | 246-5 1-5 1:0 260-0 200-6 
tail food » yp 1937 | 473-8 11-0 187-0 2-0 — 200-0 313-7 
le corre- »  w» 1938 | 485-4 11-0 | 188-2 0-8 _ 200:0 326-4 


the year March 22, 1939 477-4 11-0 287-8 0-4 0-8 300-0 226-0 
onths to March 29, 1939 482-0 11-0 287-9 0-3 0-8 | 300-0 226-2 














> average 
> cost of Banking Department 
us items los Govt. Discounts Other 
Public Bankers Othe ~ - Propor- 
Deposits Deposits De —~s s — A } — - | Reserve as 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn £ mn. £ mr £ mn. £ mn. a 
End March, 1931 17-2 58-8 34-7 30:3 24-6 25-7 48-3 43-6 
» » i932 27-2 54-6 34-4 35-7 11-7 51-1 35-9 30-9 
» 1934 17-5 94-5 36-9 77-1 5-6 11-0 73°4 49-2 
” » 1936 18-0 83-6 37-0 80-3 5-0 16-7 54-9 39-6 
” o ae 52-2 62-3 38-5 100-5 7-1 22-9 40-8 27-7 
» 1938 17-8 108-1 37°4 110-8 8-7 20-2 41-8 25-6 
March 22, 1939 28-6 | 92:2 35-7 99-4 3-2 22-4, 49-7 31-7 
March 29, 1939 21-8 98-5 | 36-3 102-3 48), 22:5 45:2 28-9 
LONDON CLEARING BANKS (monthly averages) 
Accept- | Balences Call 
_ ces, and Invest- canal 
Deposits Guaran- Cash a Short Bills orn Advances 
, £ mn £ mn. £ mn. £ mn, £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
March, 1931 | 1,763-9 | 121-5 184-0 43-5 114-1 240-4 $ll-1 936-1 
1932 , 1,676-4 98-7 174-0 | 43-4 112-5 216-8 | 281-9 | 902-1 
1934 | 1830-6 112-8 218-9 43°5 120-4 202-1 547-1 753-0 
1936*| 2,108-3 105-2 216-7 53-8 162-4 252-0 635-1 849-2 
»  1937*| 2,244-2 122-5 225-8 62-7 169-8 247-8 667-4 934-4 
1938*| 2,253-7 112-0 244-2 59-1 150-4 238-6 634-0 995-2 
Jan., 1939* 2,230-0 | 126-0 248 3 | 57-9 143-0 255-6 | 623-9 967-6 
Feb., 1939*, 2,176-3 | 127-1 242-7 57-7 137-7 211-9 | 616-7 | 977-4 








* Includes the District Bank. 
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LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS 





1938 to March 30... 
1939 to March 29... 


1938 March (4 weeks) 
1939 March (4 weeks) 


Town 


Clearing 


£ mn. 
38,782 


31,816 
27,834 


2° 
‘ 


27,715 
30,740 
32,444 
35,039 
36,719 
33,862 
8,508 
7,701 
2,519 


2,310 


Metropolitan 
Clearing 


£ mn. 
1,812 


1,668 
1,610 
1,657 
1,760 
1,887 
2,040 
2,162 
2,075 
546 
514 
162 
158 


Country 
Clearing 


£ mn. 
2,964 


2,752 
2,668 
2,766 
2,984 
3,229 
3,538 
3,805 
3,673 
947 
917 
285 
285 


Total 
£ mn. 
43,558 
36,236 
32,112 
32,138 
35,484 
40,617 
42,686 
39,610 
10,001 
9,132 
2,966 


2,753 





BANKERS’ PROVINCIAL CLEARING RETURNS 





Birmingham. 
Bradford 
Bristol 

Hull 

Leeds 
Leicester ... 
Liverpool .. 
Manchester . 


Newcastle-on- 
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Nottingham . 
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ar., Mar., | Mar., | Mar., 
1935 , 1936 1937 , 1938 
£mn. £mn., £mn.  £ mn. 
9-6, 10-7; 11-3} 10-6 
3-8 4-7 4-6 3°6 
4-9 5:5 5-5 5-9 
32! 3:4) 40) 4-0 
4-3 3-9 4-8 4-3 
2-8 3-1 3-3 3-3 
25:8 27-5 35:8) 24-8 
42:8 44-9 50-7, 44-0 
5-5 5:7 6-3 6-9 
2-0 2-1 2-3 2-3 
3-4 4-3 6-0 4-8 
108-1 115-8 134-6 114-5 








Jan.,  Feb., 
1939 1939 
£mn. £mn 
11-6 10-0 
4-0 3-4 
5:9 5-6 
3-9 3-4 
5:7 3-9 
3-4 2-8 
3-4 20-3 
43-6 39-2 
6-8 6-8 
2-4 2:0 
49 45 
115-6 , 101°9 























6-8 
2-0 
4-5 


101-9 





LONDON AND NEW YORK MONEY RATES 

















LONDON New Yor« 
Treasury Bills F.RB. 
Bank 3 Months’ Short Re- Call Accept- 
Rate Tender Market Bank Bills Loans discount Money ances 
Rate Rate Rate 
Percent. Per cent. Pe r cent Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, 
End March, 1931 245 2ye- 5-28 2-24 2 i 
a ee 3} 2h i 24-24 2-3 3 24 24 
Sn 2 hi : hi-y +-1 ly ? vs 
»o w» Wi 2 4 : ‘i +-1 1} 1 ie 
1938 2 4 4 4j- Yr $-1 1 1 4 
rm Ist, 1939 2 } ; hi }-1 1 1 ; 
Mar. 29th, 1939 2 3 F i-33 4-1 1 l : 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
_ 1937 1938 1939 
on 
Mar. #1 Mar. 30 Mar. 8 Mar.15 Mar. 22 Mar. 29 
New York— 
(a) Spot oe 4-89, 4-96}5 4-69 4-6834 4-68. 4-68); 
(6) 3 months . g3c. pm. bic, p.m. Iljc. pm. | 1,4c. pm. | 2;4,c. pm. 2;%¢. pm. 
ae oe 4-883} 4-993 4-708 4-70} 4-703 4-70 
aris— 
(a) Spot oe 106, 163,% 1763 17634 176 176} 
aa 3 months . Fr.1}3 dis. Fr.4 dis. Fr.} dis Fr.} dis. | Fr.gdis. _ Fr.} dis. 
Tun— 
(a) Official . 12-154 12-37} 11-69 11-68} | 11-71 11-67 
(0) Registered Marks ... 514% dis. 503% dis. 58% dis. 58}% dis. 603% dis. 60}% dis 
Amsterdam - : 8-93 8-963 8-823 8-823 | 8-82 8-82 
Brussels ... 29-044 29-374 27-884 27-854 | 27-824 27-82 
Milan 9235 9433 89,, 894, 89 4, 89 oy 
Zurich 21-463 21-66} 20-62 20-604 | 20:84 20-83 
Stockholm 19-39} 19-40 19-42 19-42 19-40 19-40 
Madrid 78-504* 110* 200* 200* 200* 42t 
Burgos... — - 42t 42t 42t 
Buenos Aires— 

» (a) Export 15 15 15-00 15-00 15-00 15-00 
(6) Import 16-00 16-00 17-00 17-00 17-00 17.00 
(©) Free 16-21 20-04 20-34 20-34 20:30 20-32 

Rio de Janeiro 
Prov. “aie Rate 793550 873600 868200 863100 | 868000 863000 

eivertine 131}*  :124-37* 116* 116* 116* 116* 

eg wes 18}d. 183d. 1733 17#4d. |: 1784d. | «1 734d. 

Hong Kong 1448, 1443d. 1415d 144ad. | 1438d. 143d. 

= 1/2 1/134 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 

) Shanghai .. 148d. 1234. 8,,d 8d. 8d. 83d. 

= ws 142s, 24d. 139s. 1ld. 148s. 24d. | 148s. 59d. | 148s. 5d. 148s. 6d. 

er Price 2034d. 183d. 20,%,d. 20§d. 19}4d. 193d. 





oe 
lus # per cent. 
$ Official rate, 


, cosnantasion charged by the Central Bank, making the effective rate 17-13. 
seller 











PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





REVENUE— 
Income Tax 
Sur-Tax ... 
Estate Duties 
tamps ... iad as we 
National Defence Contribution... 
Customs ... = at a 
Excise ‘ 
Motor Vehicle Duties (Exchequer 
Share) . 
Other Tax Revenue 


Total Tax Revenue 


Post Office (Net wage 
Post Office Fund.. 

Crown Lands 

Receipts from Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous Receipts .. 


Total Non-Tax Revenue ... 
Total Ordinary Revenue ... 


Post Office 
Road Fund 


Total Self-balancing Revenue 


EXPENDITURE— 
National Debt Interest ... oi 
Payments to Northern Ireland... 
Other Cons. Fund Services 
Post Office Fund oe 
Supply Services ... 








Total Ordinary Expenditure 
Sinking Fund 


Self-balancing a eraned (as ” 
contra) : 


1934-5 
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* Motor Vehicle Duties apportioned to Road Fund, treated as self-balancing in 1936-37, 
now added to Revenue and Expenditure figures for purposes of comparison. 
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PRODUCTION 




















1538-9 Coal Pig-Iron Steel 
- we ; Tons mill. Tons thous. Tons thous. 
335-9 Total 1913 287-4 10,260 7,664 
oe » 1925 243-2 6,262 7,385 
21:0 » 1929 257-9 7,589 9,636 
a » 1930 243-9 6,192 7,326 
ims 1931 219-5 3,773 5,203 
7 » 1932 208-7 3,57 5,261 
» 1933 207: 4,13 7,024 
6-4 » 1934 221-0 5,969 8,850 
» 1935 222-9 6,426 9,842 
9-6 1936 228-5 7,686 11,705 
1937 241-2 8,497 12,964 
a+ 1938 228-1 6,763 10,394 
Total to February, 19338 40-9 1,454 2,139 
30-9 Total to February, 19359 39-5 1,016 1,783 
927-3 
be . BOARD OF TRADE PRODUCTION INDEX NUMBER * 
78-9 (1930 100) 
= Complete Year 1937 1938 
7-9 1936 1937 | 4th Qr. Ist Qr. 2ndQr. 3rd Qr. 4th Qr. 
Mines and Quarries ... -. 944 99-8 | 103-9 | 104-0, 89-3 86:0, 96-3 
216-8 Iron and Steel oe .-. | 150-1 | 166-6 | 177-3 | 168-4 131-6 106-4 119-8 
oe } Non-Ferrous Metals... ... | 143-8 | 165-3 | 166-2 | 153-3 | 147-4 | 142-8 141-4 
695-7" Engineering and Shipbuilding 123-3 136-3 | 135-3 | 132-7 128-8 | 124-6 129-3 
Building Materials and Building 157-1 153-2 | 148-3 | 146-1 | 152-5 148-0 136-3 
926-8 Textiles ve ane wee | 126*4 | 129-6 | 125-8 116-9 | 106-4 106-5 | 114-0 
ae Chemicals, Oils,etc.... ... 115-4 | 124-5 | 125-5 123-5 | 115-0 | 113-2 | 120-6 
: Leather and Boots and Shoes | 114-4 111-9 | 108-4 111-6 | 102-2 97-9 | 107-4 
Food, Drink and Tobacco ... | 114-5 119-9 | 123-2 | 116-0 123-5 122-7 124-9 
et Totalt vee wee wee | 1244 | 132-8 | 136-4 132-1 121-7 117-0 126-3 
1936-37, 





* Revised quarterly by the Board of Trade. 


t Includes paper and printing, gas and electricity, rubber, cement and tiles. 
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(a) Percentage of Insured Workers 





Date 1929 
End of— 

January 12-3 
February 12-1 
March 10-0 
April 9-8 
May 9-7 
June 9-6 
July 9-7 
August 9-9 
September 10-0 
October 10-3 
November 10-9 
December 11-0 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
1931 | 1932 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 . 
21-5 | 22-4 | 18-6 | 17-6 | 16-2 | 12-4 | 13-2* 14.39 
21-7 22-0 181 | 17-5 15-3 12-0 | 13-1* 13.49 : 
21-5 20-8 17-2 16-4 | 14-2 11-6 | 12-7* 
20-9 | 21-4 16-6 | 15-6 | 13-6 10-5 | 12-7* 
20-8 | 22-1 16-2 15-5 12-8 10-7 12-8 
21-2 | 22-2 16-4 | 15-4 12-8 10-0 | 13-2 
22-0 | 22-8 16-7 | 15-3 | 12-4 10-1 | 12-9 
22-0 | 23-0 15-5 | 14-9 | 12-0, 9-9 | 12-6 
22-6 | 22-8 16-1 | 15-0 12-1 | 9-7 | 12-8 
21-9 | 21-9 16-3 | 14-5 | 12-0 | 10-1*| 12-7* 
21-4 22-2 16-3 | 14-5 | 12-0 | 10-9* 13-08 
20-9 | 21-7 | 16-0 | 14-1 | 12-0 12-1*! 12-9* 





(b) Actual Numbers 


* New Basis. 


Employed and Unemployed (in thousands) 





Number employed ... 
Wholly unemployed 
Temporarily stopped 


Normally in casual 


employment 


Total unemployed ... 


Mar., Mar., | Mar., Mar., | Feb., Mar., | Jan., | Feb, 
1932 1935 | 1936 1937 1938 1938 1939 1939 
9,549 10,200 10,689 11,310 11,338 11,399 11,284 11,419 
2,129 1,727, 1,551 1,330 1,405 1,356 1,594 1,538 

427 324 240 170 335 338 379 292 

104 92 88 76 70 70 66 66 
2,660 2,143 1,879 1,576/ 1,810 1,764 2,039 1,8% 





RAILWAY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





Four weeks ended Aggregate for 12 weeks 








—_ | By 
Mar., 27, 1938 Mar., 26, 1939 1938 1939 
7 j 
sae s G ood s a rs Goods —., Good s a rs Goods 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. E£mn. im 
Great Western ..  0-67/ 1-30} 0-67) 1-27| 1-97) 3-91) 1:95| 3 
London & North : 
Eastern* .., 1-07} 2-51} 1-05| 2-39 3-12 7-48) 3-07, 68 
London Midland & 
Scottish .. | 163/ 3-14) 1:60 3-06 4-73 9-48) 4-62) 8-88 
Southern 1-06! 0-39) 1-05, 0-38) 3:14 1-18) 3:12) Lu 
Total 4-43 | 7°34| 4-37 7-10 | 12-96 | 22-05 | 12-76 20-4 


* The London & North Eastern Railway Returns are made up a day earlier each week 


than the other lines, j 





























RETAIL TRADE 
(from the Board of Trade Journal) 








Si eee Change in value since same date in previous year 
8 1939 
Feb., Feb., Feb., Jan., Feb., 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1939 
1* 13.49 By CATEGORIES : Great Britain, % % 5 % % 
i* 
i Total 7-3 - J] St 4-@ | & @2 . 2.3 
8* 
2* Food and Perishables 8-6 + 6-5 8-1 — 0-3 1-5 
g* 
6* Other Merchandise 5-5 - 7-8 0-4 0-5 3°8 
8* of which 
i Piece-goods* ... ose +. | — 0-8 7-4 — 7:5 3:5 - 31 
O* 
9* (i) Household Goods eve 1-6 + 6:6 13-6 - 0-9 0-6 
(ii) Dress Materials . oo | aw eR + 8-3 — 2-6 — 6-1 - 6-7 
; Women’s Wear* ... 3:5 + 8-6 4-0 3:2 + 58 
sands) 
(i) Fashion Departments 3-6 8-2 + 9-6 48 +81 
” Feb., 
9 1939 (ii) Girls’ and Children’s Wear | +- 1-0 11-2 2:3 + 4-1 +12-8 
(iii) Fancy Drapery ... oes 4-2 8-7 1-4 1:0 0-5 
4 11,419 
- Men's and Boys’ Wear ... sas 4-9 9-2 - 37 — 0-2 10-1 
4 «1,538 
Boots and Shoes ... 8-8 +12-8 - 3-6 + 2:7 7:4 
i9 292 
Furnishing Departments + 3-2 + 9-6 — 2-1 - 5:5 - 35 
6 66 Hardware 1 §-0 2-5 — 4-0 ao %3 = Jo 
39 18% Fancy Goods 1 8-7 + 1-5 + 0-2 1-8 — 2-9 
Sports and Travel - ooo | te 6-0 + 2-2 -— 7-8 - 3-7 — 38 
——— Miscellaneous and Unallocated... 8-0 8-5 366 +29 |+ 38 
eeks 
_— ' By AREAS— 
93 
All Categories— 
Goods Scotland 76 +40 457 +19 /+ 31 
a. | £m North-East... 0. ee | _ 59 —-14/4+18 
5 | 3 North-West... as re - —_ + 4-6 a he@ te HF 
7 | 683 } Midlands & South Wales... — — +60 +14 /+ 41 
52 < South of England... ooo | + 8-2 — 1. 5-7 2-4 |+ 41 
2) ll 
=<" London, Central & West End | + 4-5 + 6:5 — 6-6 — 3-2 — 3-8 
io ao 
London, Suburban... | + 8-0 | + 76 | + 6O | + O46 ; ie 
each week 





* Including some goods which cannot be allocated to sub-headings. 








OVERSEAS TRADE 


























Imports Exports 

Date - Manu- - Manu- 
Food jy X2¥.,, factured | Total | Food IMiseortals facture Total 
Monthly Average— £ mn gmn. | £mn. | Smn. | Emn. | Emn. | Emn. | Emo 
1929 es wee,»~=S 44-6 | 28-3] 27-9/|101-7| 4-6 | 6-6 | 47-8} 60-8 
1930 39-6 | 20-9] 25-6] 87-0] 5-3 | 5:3 | 36-7] 47-6 
1931 34-7 | 14-4| 21-8] 71-8| 3-0 | 3-9 | 24-3| 32-6 
1932 31-1 | 13-7] 13-1) 58-5] 2-7 | 3:6 | 23-0) 30-4 
1933 28:3 | 15-0] 12-6] 56-3] 2:4 | 3-8 | 23-4] 16 
1934 28-9 | 17-5| 14-3} 61-0] 2:5 | 4:0 | 25-4) 33-0 
1935 29-6 | 17-7| 15-4] 63-0] 2-6 | 4-4 | 27-4] 35-5 
1936 31-9 | 20-7] 17-7] 70-7| 3-0 | 4-3 | 28-4] 36-7 
1937 36-0 | 26-3] 22-9] 85-7] 3-2 | 5-4 | 33-7] 43-5 
1938 ae 35-9 | 20-6] 19-5 | 76-7] 3-0 | 4-7 | 30-4) 392 
Feb., 1938 ... 33-2| 22:5| 19:5] 75:8| 2:8 | 4:2 | 29-7] 37-6 
Feb., 1939 ... 30:2} 17-2| 17-6| 65-5| 2-5 | 4-3 | 30-4) 381 

SOME LEADING IMPORTS 

= Iron Ore! Raw — Hides, | w, w- 
| Wheat = | Cotton Wool — Pale Rubber | Mar 
} | } actures 

(thous. | (thous. | | (thous. 
; (thous. | (thous. j|centals of |centals of | (thous. | (thous. centals of| (thous. 
Monthly Average— cwts.) tons) | 100 lbs.)| 100 Ibs.)| cwts.) | tons) | 100 Ibs.)| tons) 

1929 sie ..- | 9,314 | 1,283 | 678 | 98 330 | 
1930 8,731 | 363 | 1,011} 652 | 108 | 128 | 326 | 243 
1931 9,952 | 185 989| 707 | 106 | 122 | 237 | 237 
1932 8,803 | 159 | 1,048] 765 | 105 | 153 | 176 | 133 
1933 9,366 | 234 | 1,169] 793 | 120 | 162 | 189 | 8&1 
1934 | 8,552 | 392 | 1,052] 657 116 | 187 | 395 | 114 
1935 8,435} 415 | 1,060} 720 | 141 | 185 | 325 46 
1936 | 8,401 | 587 | 1,289| 762 | 157 | 198 | 116 | 12% 
1937 | 8,074 | 669 | 1,382/ 653 | 157 | 149 | 254 | 170 
1938 wn | 8471 | 497 | 1,006] 735 | 124 135 | 314 | 112 
Feb., 1938 ... | 7,159 | 807 | 1,403; 720°] 98 | 154 | 429 | 230 
Feb., 1939 ... | 9,784 | 365 | 7361 908 | 105 | 103 | 184 | 89 





SOME LEADING EXPORTS 











Iron ‘achin- | otto Cotton WwW ted | Motor 

Date Coal ane, “= i Piece- ay | Tinos | 
Monthly Average mm | o- = | a | oe. —, oa, ( ws 
pa | tons. tons tons . . yds. . yds. . yds.) | (number) 
1929... «.. | 5,022 47 | 11-8 |” 306 "8,016 | "3,490 | 1,991 
1930 4,573 | 263 40 11-1} 201 | 6,587} 2,893 | 1,602 
1931 3,563 | 165 | 27 | 31-4] 143 | 4,694 | 2,479 | 1,429 
1932 3,242} 157 | 25 | 13-9] 18 | 4,461 2,358 | 2,246 
1933 3,256| 160 | 23 | 15-8| 169 | 5,110 2,741 | 2,821 
1934 3,305 | 188 28 | 10-9 | 166 | 5,745 | 2,772 | 2,904 
1935 3,226 | 193 | 32 11-8 | 162 | 5,934 3,205 | 3,659 
1936 2,878 | 184 | 32 12-6 | 160 | 6,523 | 3,304 | 4,268 
1937 3,363 | 215 | 37 13-3 | 160 | 6,653 | 3,583 | 4,468 
1938 a 2,988; 160 | 38 | 10-2! 115 | 4,910| 2,631 | 3,677 
Feb., 1938 ... | 2611! 157 | 36 | 10-0! 117 | 6,046 | 3,326 | 4,818 
Feb., 1939 ... 2537 | 137 | 35 | 11-6! 108 | 5,926! 3,123 | 3,741 













Ave! 


End 


” 


” 


2]: 


End 


Aver 


Feb, 
Mar 








! 


ot 
° 
E 


> 
=} 


gul gasnassese’ 
HP OanInHOMLAG a? 


Tron and 
Steel 

anu- 

factures 


(thous, 
tons) 
| 243 
237 
133 
81 
114 
96 7 
124 
170 
112 


230 
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PRICES 
1. WHOLESALE PRICES 
Index Number (Sept. 16th, 1931 = 100) 
Date : a . = 
U.K. U.S.A. France Italy Germany 
Average 1929 ... 150-9 139-4 141-3 146-0 126-1 
1932 ... 103-5 89-3 92-0 93-1 88-7 
1933 .. 103-5 93-7 87-7 86-6 85-7 
1934 .. 106-4 1ll-1 83-1 84-2 90-4 
1935 .. 108-1 120-3 78-4 97-2 93-5 
1936 .. 116-2 121-4 90-6 112-5 95-6 
1937 .. 134-6 131-5 127-0 133-3 97-3 
1938 ... 121-5 117-7 144-2 143-3 97-1 
End Feb., 1938 125-4 120-3 138-1 142-4 97-1 
Mar., 1938 122-9 117-7 139-4 142-4 97-1 
» Feb., 1939 116-3 116-0 152-8 145-0 97-9 
» Mar., 1939 116-9 115.7 153-7 145-2 97.9 





Sources: U.K., “ Financial Times”; U.S.A., Irving Fisher; France, Statistique Générale ; 
Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce ; Germany, Statistiche Reichsamt. 


2. RETAIL PRICES (cost of living) 





Rent Fuel Other All 
Date Food | (including | Clothing and Items Items 

Rates) Light included | included 
End of 1929... 57 52 115 75 80 66 
a. ‘aes 31 54 90 75 75 47 
aaa 23 55 85 70-75 70-75 42 
a 24 56 85 70-75 70-75 42 
c[_ 25 56 85-90 70-75 70-75 44 
31 58 85 75 70 47 
1936... 36 59 90-95 75-80 70 51 
| 45 59 90-110 80-85 75 59 
1938 38 6l 105-110 80-85 75 55 
End Feb., 1938. 40 59 110 80-85 75 56 
» Jan., 1939.. 38 6l 105-110 85 70-75 55 
- Feb., 1939... i 35 61 105-110 85 70-75 53 





The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100. 


3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 








| 

Not Sugar Cotton Wool Pig-Iron Tin, | Rubber 
Date N. Centrifugals American 64's Cleveland | Standard | Plantation 
Manitoba | U-K- Middling | tops avge. No. 3 Cash Sheet 

perqr. | per cwt perib. per ib. per ton perton | per lib 

s. d. s. d. d. d._ s. ‘ 7 | d. 

Average 1929... 54 OF) 9 O} 10-29 38} 70 44 | 20335 10} 
1932... 30 64) 5 9 5-29 22, | 58 6 | 136i | 2ys 
1933... | 28 2 5 4 5-53 285, | 62 1944¢ | 3t 
1934... Bll | 4 8} 5-66 3034 | 6610$| 230 | Gy 
1935...| 34 34} 4 8 6-69 28 67 10 22538 | 533 
1936... | 38 0 4 8} 6-67 3233 | 73 0 20448 733 
1937... 53114; 6 4} 6-37 353, | 9110 | 243,, 9} 
1938... | 43 2 5 5 4-92 26 109 0 | 189 | 7% 
Mar.,1938 ... ©=55 | 5 C2 5-06 263 | 109 O 18337, | Oryx 
Feb, 1939 ... 28 118 | 6 24 5-12 2444 | 99 0 | 21338 7t8 
Mar, 1939 ... | 28 6 4 5-27 243 99 0 21533 845 
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Overseas Statistics — 
AUSTRALIA | Imports | 

} Exports ( 

en! Gold—N 


: Dec.,  Jan., Dec.,| Jan, (+) 
1935* 1936* 1937* 1938* 1937 1938 1938 | joy} Siver—! 


‘ me Wholesal 
Wool (million lbs.) ie ; 971-0 976-7 1015-0938-0¢; — — o» | cet Cottont : 
Wheat (million bushels)... ... |144-2 (150-5 188-4 148-0 — — — | Official 
Imports (£A millions) .. «+ 104-7 113-5 139-6$132-1§ 12-7 11-0 | 11-7 | 10.) aa 
Exports (£A millions) .. . 123-9 147-7 |141-25134-4§ 16-4 9-5 | 16-5/ 98 a 
Trade Union Unemployment Returns s 
(Commonwealth) 14-0% 10-6%, 8-5% — _— — = ee E; 
Wholesale Prices (Sydney Price Index Dec., '35 Dec., '36 Dec.,"37\Dec., "38 
Base 1911 = 100) ‘ 156} 165; 166; 164, 166 167 164) 166) —— 
Cost of Living (Commonwealth . 
Statistician Food & Groceries Base "35 Dec., fw "37 t 
1923-27 = 100) , "30:9 85:0 85-9 "OI. ‘o 85-9 85-8 91-0)! 92.) N 
Note Circulation (£A millions) 7 wes Raat 6 47-4 | 48-2 | 49- , 54-0 49-5 53-0 | 49.5 


une,"35 June, "36, See. 27 June, / 
Commercial Bank Deposits (£A millions){ $30. 0 286 4 315- I 314-5 318-4 319-1 \32]-2 
June, "35 June, 4 June, °37 ry —— 


Commercial Bank Advances (£A millions)9/252-0 261-2 259-2 284-9 273-7 275-4 286-9 (285.2 





* Except where otherwise stated the figures relate to the years ending June 30th, 1936, 193 
1938, and 1939, respectively. Imports} 
+ Estimated figures. t Preliminary figures. Exportsf 

§ Twelve months ended December, 1938 (preliminary figures). Net Ove 
Monthly average for year quoted. 4 Average of weekly figures. Banks 





CANADA 





Dec., | Jan., Dec., | Jan., 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1937 1938 1938 1939 


Industrial Production :— 


General Index (1926 = 100) .. 103-6*,114-4* 126-8* 114-8* 125-2 113-5 118-1 114-2 

Newsprint (thousands) (short tons) . 2,765 | 3,225 | 3,674 | 2,625 293-0 222-5 209-8 208-4 

Steel (thousands) (long tons) .. 942 1,116 1,403 | 1,156 | 98-3 112-4 78-6 | 78-2) Industria 

Automobiles and Trucks (thousands)... 173 162 207 166 21-1 17-6 18-7 14:8 Automob 
Imports ($ millions) ies .. 550-3 635-2 808-9 677-5 | 53-1 49-7 44-2 | 43-7) Freight C 
Exports ($ millions) . .. 838-3 |1027-91114-5956-7 | 78-4 | 72-2 70-4 81-7) Imports | 
Employment Index (1926 = = 100) . 94-4*103-7* 114-2*111-9* 118-8 117-8 111-3 112-3 ) Exports | 
Wholesale Prices (1926 = 100) .. 72-1*| 74-6* 84-5* 78-6*| 82-7 | 83-8 73-3 | 73:5 —— 
Cost of Living (1926100) . 79-3* 80-8* 83-0*| 84-0*| 84-3 84-0 83-5 83-1) (1923- 
Gold Reserve—Bank of Canada ($ mill.) 154-6 179-7 182-0 181-0 179-7 179-7 182-4 188-4  Wholesal 
Note Circulation :— Monetary 

Bank of Canada ($ millions) 48-9 64-0 | 90-6 105-9 (107-3 99-7 115-6 107-5) Money ir 
Chartered Bank Deposits ($ millions) . 2,476 | 2,668 | 2,840 | 2,892 | 2,819 2,783 2,986 2,954 R 





ey it 
* Monthly averages. —— 
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INDIA 
| —_—_ Jan., | Feb., Jan., Feb., 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1958 1938 1939 1939 
f es)* _ - 11,33 10,37 13,73 12,79 15,83 12,56 14,12 13,11 
Es a — 13,39 15,44 17,52 14,05 14,41 1285 13,72 13,65 
—$———. al rts or Net ‘Exports 
. be tr et +-3,60 +2,66 +1,36 +1,23 +1,47 +1,95 +0,04 40,93 
ec., | Jan. rts or Net Exports 
1938 }o34 sre Net Imports A 40,25 —1,10 —0,53 —0,11 +0,17 +0,04 —0,06 —0,08 
Wholesale Prices (Calcutta, 1914 = 100) 91-0 91-0 102-0 95-5 99-0 97-0 95-0 97-0 
= | | Omed C Crop Estimate (thousand bales) 4,807 5,933 6,204 5,663 — -- -- 
17 . \ Exports of Raw Cotton (thousand bales) 3,446 3,396 4,267 2,732 — _ _ _ 
*/ )-] 5 is : 
16-5 | 9.8 — Production (yds. a ... 4,853 5,227 5,064 4,084 — -- ~- -- 
Imports (yds. mill.) .. . 94, 47) MH) SLE — | — | — | — 
aa = Exports (yds. mill.) 08 - 58 71 #102, — _ om 
164 | 16 : . 
* Monthly averages for the years 1934-37 inclusive. . 
+ These statistics cover the seasons 1934-35, 1935-36, 1956-37 and 1937-38. 
1-0 | 92+] Note.—One lakh of rupees equals approximately £7,500. One crore equals 100 lakhs. 
3-0 49 
9-1 |30) NEW ZEALAND 
6-9 285-2 Nov., Dec., Nov., Dec., 
: " 1935* 1936* 1937*| 1938*| 1937 | 1937 1938 1938 
93 1] yee 
a Importst (£ N.Z. thous.) ch 2,865 | 3,337 | 4,282 | 4,776 4,947 | 4,608 | 4,783 4,765 
Exportsf (£ N.Z. thous.) 3,610 4,594 5,397 | 5,073 4,109 | 4,417 4,386 3,728 
Net Overseas Funds of New Zealand 
Banks (end July each year, £ N.Z. —_ 43-2, 43-2) 34-9; 23-3) 24-7!) 23-6 7-9 6-8 
, Wholesale Prices (1909-13 = 100) 138-5 139-9'150-0|) — | 156-4/ 156-5) 151-8 154-7 
Import Prices (1909-13 = 100) .. 132-2) 133-2}140-2! — | 142-4/142-4. 142-2 — 
Export Prices (1909-13 = 100) ... , 110-2 125-0 144-0 — 156-3'145-6 137-7 — 
Cost of Living (July, 1914 = 100) .-- 133-3 137-6 147-0; — 150-8/150-8 151-4 — 
* Monthly average. t The figures relate to the years erded July, 1935, 1936, 1937 and 1938. 
ec., Jan. 
ond bes THE UNITED STATES 
’ 
Dec., Jan., Dec., Jan., 
3-1 14-2 1935 1936 1937 1938 1937 1938 1938 1939 
)-8 208-4 ; 
3-6 | 78:2 Industrial Production (1923-25 = 100) 90 105 109 84 79 76 104 100 
3-7 14-8, Automobile Production (1923-25 == tag 99 112; 121 62 78 65 99 105 
}+2 | 43°7| Freight Carloadings (1923-25 — 100) . 64 75 78 62 67 65 69 69 
4 81-7 aan it millions) ... “6 --» 170-6 201-9 257-0 163-4 209-0 171-0 171-0 178-0 
+3 (112-5 ) Exports ($ millions) im --» 190-2 204-7 278-7 257-8 323-0 289-0 ‘269-0 213-0 
+3 | 73-3 Es ment in ee Industries 
5 831 (1923-25 = 100 - 91-3 97-8 105-8 87-0 | 95-1 | 90-0 | 91-6 91-5 
4 188-4 Wholesale Prices sas =100) - 80-0 80-8 86-3 78-6 | 81-7 | 80-9 | 77-0 | 76-9 
| Monetary Gold Stock ($ millions) . 9,059 10,578 12,162 13,250 |12,765 12,756 | 14,41614,599 
6 107°5 p Money i in Circulation ($ millions) .-- | 5,585 6,101 6,475 | 6,510 | 6, 618 6,397 | 6,888 6, 712 
86 2,954) Reporting Member Banks, Demand 
Deposits (adjusted) ($ millions) .. 12,729 14,619 15,097 |15,033 14,570 |14,438 | 16,087 16,054 
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BELGIUM 
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Jan., | Feb., Jan., Feb, 
1935* 1936* 1937* 1938* 1938 1938 1939 | 
Industrial Production : — 
General Index ee 99-9 108-1 120-7 | 97-0 102-2 97-0 103-0 ~— } 
Coal (thousand tons) . 2,207 | 2,314 | 2,473 | 2,464 2,566 2,463 2,665 — 
Steel (crude) (thousand tons) .. 247, +259; 315| 18; 222, 174 om. 
Total Imports (value Frs. millions) 1,417 | 1,758 | 2,271 | 1,891 | 2,008 | 1,885 200 (| 
Total Exports (value Frs. millions) 1,317 | 1,643 | 2,116 1,791 | 1,798 1,803 1,728  — 
Employment Index (1929 = 100) 79-9 | 85-3 | 88-5 & | 81-3 | 81-6 77-8 ~— 
Wholesale Prices (1914 = 100) ... 537 588 684 630| 660 657 604 sa 
Cost of Living (1921 = 100) -. | 188! 198 | 212) 218 221-4 (221-4 221-3 217.6 
Gold Reserves (Frs. millions) ... -»» 17,285 18,685 17,610 17,130 17,665 17,490 17,175 17,35 ( Industrial 
Note Circulation (Frs. millions)... «+» 20,640 22,450 21,460 22, 020 '21,410 21, 625 21,880 22,045 } General 
Coal (m: 
* Monthly averages. Lignite | 
Steel C 
Imports 
FRANCE | Exports (F 
b Employme 
Jan., Feb., Jan., Feb, Wholesale 
1935* 1936*, 1937* 1938* | 1938 1938 | 1939 1939 , Cost of Li 
Money in 
Industrial Production :— 
Coal (tons thousand) 3,851 3,770 3,693 3,875'3,613 3,685 4214 — 
Steel (tons thousand) 522 559 658 514, 623 562 593 — 
Imports (Frs. millions) 1,745 2,118 | 3,526 | 3,832 3,892 | 4,288 3,978 4,516 
Exports (Frs. millions) 1,289 1,291 1,995 2,549 2,452 2,319 2,820 3,0% 
Unemployed (thousands) ... 426 434) 351 374; 404 412 416 415 
Wholesale Prices (1913 = 100) 338 411 581 653 636 631 689 68, 
Cost of Living (Paris, July, 1914— 100) 423 470) 601 702| 688 694 748, 744 
Gold Reserves (Frs. millions) f .--. 66,296 60,359 58,933 87,265 58,933 55,807 87,266 87,266 
Note Circulation (Frs. millions)t ... 81,150 89,342 93,837 110,935 92,255 92,740 109,378 111,162 
* Monthly averages. t End of year. 
HOLLAND 
" 
Jan., | Feb., | en Feb., 
1935*, 1936* 1937* 1938*;} 1938 1938 | 1939 1939 } 
Industrial Production :— ai 
General Index (1929 = =. 75-4 83-2 106-6 | 89-8 | 98-2 | 97-6 108-4 — 
Imports (Fl. millions) ... . | 78-0 | 84-7 129-2 {117-9 |119-2 118-0 112-5 105-2 
Exports (FI. millions) re - | 56-3 62-2 | 95-7 | 86-6 | 82-2 | 81-8 | 78-7 72:9 
Unemployed (thousands) . 384-7 414-5 368-9 353-5 439-3 420-8 405-9 — i 
Shipping :— | Imports (I 
Entered in 1,000 tons G.R.T. 1,645 | 1,771 | 1,945 | 3,592 | 3,332 | 2,973 | 3,396 3,270} | Exports (5 
Cleared in 1,000 tons G.R.T. 1,268 | 1,357 | 1,517 | 2,693 | 2,445 | 2,223 |2,475 23808 whotiy. 
Wholesale Prices (1926-30 = 100) -» | 61-5 63-8 | 76-2 | 71-9 | 75-2 | 74-2 | 70-2 69-9 populati 
Cost of Living (1911-13 = _ at Wholesale 
Amsterdam... --» 136-2 [132-0 137-3 |138-6 (139-1 138-7 | — | — Cost of L 
Gold Stock (FI. millions) 643¢) 720 1,366t) 1,461; 1,406 | 1,436 | 1,461 1431) Goig Rese 
Note Circulation (FI. millions) . 809+ 792t 868t 992t 886 902 999 | 992) Note Cire: 
| ee * Commerci 
* Monthly average. t End of year. t Preliminary. Cantonal ] 


commen 








143 

















+O — ! GERMANY 
65 | = 
im 
o em 
3 = Jan., | Feb., | Jan., | Feb., 
Cc ia 1935* 1936*, 1937* 1938*; 1938 | 1938 | 1939 1939 
04 500 5 
3 217-6 
175 17,355 \ Industrial Production :— 
880 22,045 / General Index (1928 = 100) nae 95-3 107-8 |118-8 128-0 |116-2 | 121-0 128-3 | — 
Coal (million tons) ... ne 11-9 | 13-2 | 15-4 15-5 | 15-9 | 15-2 | 16-3}} 14-9} 
"ignite (million tons) ; = 12-3 | 13-5 | 15-4 | 16-2 | 16-4 15-1 | 18-7|j 17-1) 
Steel (thousand tons) swe ... | 1,371 | 1,601 | 1,654 | 1,937 |1,813 | 1,771 | 2,096 | 1,955 
Imports (Rm. millions) se a 347 351; 456! 504 484 453 | 472); 471 
Exports (Rm. millions) as aa 356 | 397) 493 468) 446 436 | 441) 411 
» Employment (thousands) — ... 15,949417,097 |18,354 |19,566 |18,079 | 18,228 | 19,488) — 
Feb,, Wholesale Prices (1913 = 100) ... 101-8 104-1 |105-9 (105-7 |105-6 | 105-7 | 106-5106-5 
1939 Cost of Living (1913-14 = 100) --- | 123-0 124-5 |125-1 |125-6 |124-9 | 125-2 | 125-8125-7 
Money in Circulation (Rm. millions)$ | 6,389 | 6,694 | 7,499 | 8,726 | 7,143 | 17,241§) 9,937 | 10,061 
14 — * M , 
onthly average. 
18 4,516 t Saar excluded. 
- = t End of year. 
39 —b § Includes Austria and Sudetenland, 
18 744 || Includes Austria. 
6 87,266 
8 111,162 
» Feb, 
9 1939 } SWITZERLAND 
| By Jan., Feb., Jan., | Feb., 
7 7.9 1935 1936 | 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
Dt aed = : 
5 3,270 Imports (Fr. millions) - bie ..- 06-9 105-5 150-6 133-9 126-7 131-4 |122-4 |130-0 
2.3904 ? Exports (Fr. millions) — ses ... | 66°25 73-5 |107-2 109-8 | 94-2 101-0 |101-8 {107-5 
> | 69-9 Wholly unemployed (per cent. of total 
ppPoPulation) —... ie sia : 2:0; 2-3/ 1-7} 1-6) 2-3; 2-2; 1-9] 1-6 
_ Wholesale Prices (1914 = 100) ... + 90 96; 111; 107, 110, 109; 106; 105 
4g, CStof Living (1914= 100)... =... 128-130] 137| 137 138) 137| 137| 136 
’ Gold Reserves (Fr. millions) ... ... 1,457 | 1,690 | 2,640 2,849 2,842 | 2,890 | 2,890 | 2,813 


[A 


" Note Circulation (Fr. millions) ... ... | 1,283 | 1,294 | 1,378 | 1,555 1,451 | 1,471 | 1,651 | 1,662 
ae? Commercial Bank Deposits (Fr. millions) 2,693 | 3,150 | 3,277 | 3,111 — — — 
Cantonal Bank Deposits (Fr. millions) ... | 6,134 | 6,260 | 6,421 | 6,201 6,434 6,429 6,253; — 
; 
{ 























DENMARK 





Industrial Production i 


General Index (1935 = 100)... ... |L0O-0 104-0 |109-0 {108-0 104-0 1 


Imports (Kr. millions) 
Exports (Kr. millions) 
Unemployed (per cent.) . 


Wholesale Prices (19355 = = 100) : -- 


Import Goods ... 

Export Goods ... 

Total .. 
Cost of Living (1935 = = 100) 
Gold Reserves (Kr. millions) 


Note Circulation (Kr. millions) . m 
Commercial Banks’ Deposits (Kr. millions)! 2, 


a 


| | 
Jan., Fe ie 
1935*| 1936* 1937*| 1938+ 1938 | 1938 | 1993 i 


110-0 110-9 
135-7 123-2 


g 


05 

. [110-8 (123-7 |139-1 [136-7 [152-6 123- 
105-6 {115-0 |130-7 /129-2 [118-5 111-5 117-7 J9).7 
19-7 | 19-3 | 21-9 | 21-4 | 29-2 29-8 2g 


108-0 |129-0 |114-0 |125-0 |121-0 {111-0 111.9 
106-0 |110-0 |111-0 /113-0 {110-0 (113-0 114-9 
105-0 |119-O |112-0 |119-0 {117-0 '110-0 lJ0-9 
102-0 |105-0 {107-0 107-0; — 107-0 — 
118-0 {117-9 {117-7 [117-8 (117-8 117-6 117-6 
381-9 388-3 411-5 )386-1 391-2 410-1 413-9 
2,100 2,132 | 2,187 | 2,123 | 2,123 | 2,223 | 2.210 


_ 
Noro 


aRESES 
ecooco 
8 


\37 


On 
> O 


5 





* Monthly average. 


NORWAY 








Industrial Production :-— 


| Jan., | Feb., | Jan., | Feb, 
1935*| 1936*, 1937*| 1938*| 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 


General Index (1935 = 100) ... _ 100 lll | 122; 122 121 134 120) — 
Export Industries (1935 = 100) ane 100; 110; 115; 113; 126; 14); 112; — 


Home Industries (1935 = 
Imports (in millions of Kr.) 
Exports (in millions of Kr.) 
Unemployed 


Idle Shipping (in thousands of tons dead- | 


weight. Beginning of year 


100) . 100 Ill; 126; 127; #119; 12, 123; — 
58-8 | 77-2 |107-7 | 99-0 | 96-0 | 935-6 96 | 97-3 

.. | 50-4 | 57-1 | 68-6 | 65-5 | 77-2 | 63-9 | 64-6 | 63-0 

» 96,105 52,645 |28,520 28,923 |35,046 35,511 | 37,1224,713 


| 


and month) 313 69 26 | Nil Nil Nil 395 | 445 


Wholesale Prices (1913 = 100) ... _ 127. 134 156 | 153/| 158/ 157) 148) 18 


Cost of Living (1914 — 100) 


151 155 | 168) 171 171 172 169 170 


Gold Reserves (Kr. mill., end of year)... | 185 | 215; 180| 206/ 180! 179) 210! 210 


Note Circulation (Kr. mill., 


end of year) | 348 429! 449 477; 421, 418) 46 439 





* Monthly average. 
SWEDEN 





Jan., | Feb., | Jan., | Feb, 
1935*| 1936*| 1937*) 1938*| 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 19% 


Industrial Production :—(1935 = 100)¢ | 100| 108| 119| 117/ 120| 120| 7) — 


Steel Production (in thous. of 
Imports (millions of Kr.) 
Exports (millions of Kr.) 


metric tons) 77 84 4 83 | 73-5 | 74-7 | 88-4 | 91-0 
eee _ 123 | 136} 178| 172 |158-9 |147-1 |174-0 |162:9 
108 |126-2 166-7 {151-2 (145-2 |134-1 |148-8 1247 


Unemployed (thousands) eee . | 80-8 | 68-7 | 66-3 | — | 92:9, 93-5) — | —!? 
Wholesale Prices (1913 = 100){ .-. |118-6 [123-7 [142-1 [136-3 [141-8 |139-2 '136-3 135.3 
Cost of Living§ (1914 = 100) ... a 156 158 162 166 165' — |} 167| -— 
Gold Reserves (Kr. mill., end of year) ... 408 | 529 539 707| 540| 563/ 729/| Til 
Note Circulation (Kr. mill., end of year) 786 | 893 980 /1,061| 906| 883) 979| 9% 
Timber Exports (thousands of cub. metres)) 300 334 353 "283 | 138 62| 188; 6 
Wood Pulp Exports (in metric tons) ...| 175 190) 213 165 |182-6 19. 8 |196-9 | 92:2 


| 





* Monthly average. 


t Association of Swedish Industries. ¢t Svenska Handelsbanken. 4 


§ Royal Social Board, Quarterly figure. Index for January published Feb. 15th ; for April, 


May 15th, etc. 
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